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EXAMINATIONS IN THE PNEU SCHOOL 
AND SCHOOLS AFFILIATED 

By G. H. A. STEPHENS, M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon) 


From the beginning examinations 
have been an important part of our 
work, not with the intention of 
criticising or grading, but as a means 
of encouraging and helping both 
teacher and taught. 

The examiner marks questions set 
on the syllabus published at PNEU 
headquarters. Sets of examination 
papers are issued three times a year, 
at Christmas, Easter and in the Sum- 
mer term. The Easter papers are 
optional. 

The marking is not by any inflex- 
ible absolute standard. It is ex- 
pressed by a written comment or 
symbol and not by numbers. It is 
qualitative rather than quantitative. 
It recognises not only differences in 
ability, but also differences in cir- 
cumstances and opportunity. The 
standard is that of the average child 
in the age-group. 

There is today a new interest in 
the non-academic child in the educa- 
tional world. This has been an essen- 
tial feature of PNEU work from the 
beginning. The examiner expects to 
see not only the child’s work on the 
text books, but also to hear of his 
or her interests, hobbies, community 
and social activities and personal 
development. 


Children begin sending in th 
work at the age of six. They 
encouraged to regard the exami 
tion more as an exhibition of w 
they can do, than as a test of th 
strength or weakness. Most chi 
ren love this. They feel import 
when someone outside the family 
school is shown their efforts. Th 


need be no ‘examination nerves’. 
We accept the dictum of Sir Cyril 
Norwood, once Headmaster of Har- 
row, that an examination report 
should give all pupils ‘the sense that 
they are learning something, learning 
to do something and proving it’. 

We believe that children from a 
very early age love to learn, explore, 
acquire skills and generally to oc- 
cupy themselves. Having done this, 
they will wish to express and com- 
municate their experience. At first 
they will naturally have to dictate 
their ‘reports’, but often they can 
set their own impress on this written 
work by adding a litttle sketch of 
their own. It is surprising what they 
will sketch or attempt to sketch. 
Their eagerness shows their need for 
expression. 

This eagerness must be encouraged 
and retained. It may lead them later 
on to attempt such programmes as 
those of the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Award which has precisely the same 
objects as PNEU has always had, i.e. 
to discover a particular child’s line 
of interest, and to develop it to a 
point of excellence. Such a test is 
really a stimulus to effort and com- 
munication — not competition. 

In his comments the examiner tries 
to avoid all suggestion of competi- 
tion. The reason why the eleven-plus 
examination was rejected by most 
educational authorities was because 
it was agonisingly competitive and 
selective. From our point of view the 
basic need is to say whether any par- 
ticular piece of work is satisfactory 
or not. If it is the best a child can 
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do and shows interest and effort then 
it is satisfactory or ‘good’. Almost 
every child is capable of good work 
in this sense. If the work is above 
average it may deserve the comment 
‘very good’ or ‘excellent’. If the work 
is below average, though it shows 
some interest and effort the comment 
w'ill be ‘fairly good’. If the work is 
marked ‘fair’ or ‘poor’, this means 
that it is not good enough for that 
particular child. 

The children in the upper forms 
of PNEU receive experience of pub- 
lic examination papers and grading. 
Parents can help greatly by under- 
standing that there is a difference 
between these examinations and 
those of the PNEU. It is no doubt 
rather puzzling at first to be told 
that ‘good’ work by PNEU standards 
does not necessarily mean a pass ar 
the ‘O’ level of the G.C.E. On the 
other hand it might mean a very 
satisfactory level in the new C.S.E. 
because this examination caters as 
we do for the child of average ability, 
avoids excessively fine grading, and 
is more flexible in syllabus and range 
of subjects. 

In certain subjects marking will be 
less flexible than in others. For in- 
stance a sum must be right or wrong, 
and although method and neatness 
will count, they will not alter the 
fact that a right answer is right. And 
so in Mathematics and basic lan- 
guages the standards are more pre- 
cise than in ‘narration’ subjects, and 
schools often do their own marking 
here. 

Again, in some subjects, especially 
formal English Grammar, an answer 
may be right by chance. A pupil may 
pick out three ‘subjects’ out of four 
correctly, and yet show by ‘fluffing’ 
the fourth that the real principle of 
the thing is not, in fact, understood. 
The mark here will try and indicate 
this. 


haciVpMCTT "" o* the 

basic PNEU principles. ‘Telling back’ 
a vital part of our work because 
u involves not only memory but 
judgment. The child’s personality is 
involved and he or she gives back 

^hat has become his or her own. 
There must be no prompting or cate- 
chising The teacher must stand 
aside. The child is to put in what he 
likes, to leave out what he likes and 
to stop when he likes. Perhaps one 
should add ‘within reason’ to the last 


sentence, as parents who are writing 
the younger children’s reports some- 
times get worn out before the chil- 
dren! But the main point is clear. 
The child’s answer is an exercise in 
choice as well as memory. It has to 
decide what is relevant to any parti- 
cular answer, and it is in this power 
of choice that the child becomes a 
person whose intellectual develop- 
ment is linked to its moral and 
spiritual development. We begin to 
see, even on the level of examina- 
tions, what Charlotte Mason meant 
when she chose as our motto, ‘Edu- 
cation is a Life’. 


As the child develops the question 
of relevance will apply not only to 
the subject matter but to the expres- 
sion. The choice of the mot juste 
will become as much an exercise in 
relevance as the choice of subject 
matter from Form IV onward. The 
eager outpourings of the earlier years 
must be disciplined and pruned, and 
here our encouragement of verse- 
writing can help. Great poetry is not 
expected, but a careful and colourful 
expression of an idea or an image is 
often possible. 

The basic principle of the PNEU 
teaching is that the child’s mind and 
personality will develop normally and 
naturally by contact with the world s 
best literature. Art and Music. In 


these spheres the young mind can 
feed and grow in knowledge, under- 
standing and judgment. In most sub- 
jects the sense of appreciation will 
be implicit, but in certain subjects 
a more explicit judgment is expected, 
e*g. in Picture Study the youngest 
child is capable of saying whether 
he likes the picture or not. This will 
obviously apply too to Music Ap- 
preciation, and more and more from 
IIIa onward personal comment and 
reaction is encouraged. Always we 
are looking not for repetition or 
feats of memory, but for evidence 
of interest, experience, involvement 
in the subject, not as an academic 
exercise, but as an eager sharing of 
a universal human inheritance. 

A word about ‘Science’ subjects. 
Here we recognise a changing situa- 
tion. Some subjects such as Nature 
Study and to some extent Geography 
have developed greatly in content 
and method during the past fifty 
years. The disciplines of Science 
rather than those of Art are used 
more and more here, and so classi- 
fication and accuracy of detail have 
become more and more important. 
Diagrams replace sketches, and maps 
and graphs are vital. But behind the 
detail we remember that these sub- 
jects are still concerned with the 
world in which we live, and so we 
must do all we can to preserve our 
human interest in them, and to bring 
out their relevance to life. Science 


stands to gain greatly by the use of 
imagination, and any indication that 
the teacher realises this as shown in 
the children's work is particularly 
welcome. 

In the ‘sciences' there has been a 
great development lately In 'project' 
woik. Here the contribution of ea'^h 
child is often anonymous. It is a 
joint effort, and each child's satisfac- 
tion derives from its share in what 
is often an impressive whole. Here, 
quite clearly, the emphasis is on 
exhibition rather than examination, 
but nevertheless the evidence of 
effort is as clearly ‘examinable' as 
individual work, and many schools 
send specimens of their work in this 
field. 

Apart from the ‘work', the teacher 
or parent is asked to reveal the 
child's interests and hobbies and 
give some indication of his or her 
petsonal development. These help 
the examiner to arrive at a picture 
of the child ‘in the round*. It is in 
the child as a person that we are 
interested. The mind is only an in- 
strument of the self and develops 
step by step with the whole develop- 
ment of man. Today we are appalled 
by the possibilities that confront us 
when man's intellectual achievement 
outstrips his moral development. 
Our founder made the essential con- 
nection between the two quite clear 
long ago, and thus gave us our 
charter. 
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EXAMINATIONS AND THE P.N E.U. 

CHARLOTTE !UASON\S MRTHOD OK EDUCAI’ION IN \ BOYS’ 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

By A. V* C, Moore ^ 

7'his is a revision of a paper I wrote* about the practical side of 
Charlotte Mason's method in a boys' preparatory school, in which I 
propose to put before you some of the results of my own experience in 
runninof a preparatory school on her lines. Previously 1 had taught in 
several preparatory schools and had felt so discouraged by the general 
apathy of the boys and by the poor results not only of my own teaching, 
but of that of others, that I decided, with the help of my wife, who was 
trained by Charlotte Mason at Amblesidej to start a boys' preparatory 
school which should be quite definitely a P.N.E.U. school, that is to 
say, a school governed as much as possible by Charlotte Mason *s 
method. By this method I mean her philosophy "of Education as ex- 
pounded in her books. On reading her books, one could see quite 
clearly that her method was, in theory at any rate, comprehensive and 
magnificent and that in her discovery of vast forces of mind in children 
she went to the heart of a problem that must have perplexed so many 
teachers. Briefly, the problem may be stated as follows : ' Why is it 
that although all children have in them a wonderful desire for know- 
ledge up to the age of about six or seven, yet after that age this desire 
tends to disappear? ’ ! maintain from practical experience that Charlotte 
Mason has not only solved this problem, but has built up a wonderful 
method of education by which children's minds may grow naturally in 
the right direction, and that she has made it possible for parents to 
watch this growing of their children's minds and to take an important 
part in it. It is not my intention to try to expound Charlotte Mason's 
philosophy. To understand this one must study her books carefully; 
but if I can mention some of the mistaken notions about it that I myself 
have come up against, I may perhaps be able to help one or two who are 
anxious to start work similar to mine, or to clear away doubts in the 
minds of any parents who view the method with a certain amount of 
distrust, owing to its management in some quarters. 

The most damaging notion that I found in the minds of many people 
was that the Common Entrance Examination to Public Schools was a 
serious obstacle to the P.N.E.U. method, or rather, what w^as more 
serious still, that it was a serious obstacle to the Common Entrance 
Examination. Would the boys be able to pass this dreaded examination 
for certain, and would they pass it well ? As I could not in the early 
days answer this question practically, all my boys being too young for 
the examination, I had to wait some years until I could. As a result of 
my experience I can say quite definitely that boys following the Parents' 
linion School programmes do not find the Common Entrance Examina- 
tion an obstacle but rather take it easily as being an examination on only 
a small portion of tlieir mental equipment. I would like to explode once 
and far all the idea that our method makes it difficult for a boy to get 

* HousernafpU'r, funior House, Stamford School. Stamford. 


U I A nroDcrlv trained boy has little chance of 
into his public school. P Entrance Examination, which 

showing what he , . certainly can be and often are crammed. 

i„„ eKami,,a..on for ^ „hich are ,he chief Com- 

In addition to Langu g charlotte Mason recognised to be 

S?"r'r,r„rin%he"‘‘schoo, curriculum, . had in my school 


mon 


set and 


of great importance definite programme of work was 

following subjects for oMhe Parents’ Union School and 

out each Bible Lessons, English History, 


which cannot Son^^ Literature, Citizenship, Geography, 

Srv Sneral Sclce’, Picture Study, Drawing, Singing, 
Natural Histor\, e Hnndicrafts My hours were not any longer 

“r~S“™ I did not neglect games 


Natural History, General 
Music Appreciation and J 

itMeticrls^'l^aS^ indeed on these for boys. I was 

asted ‘ How do you possibly find the time to fit in all these things?’ 
?he answer is that the periods of work are short, never lonpr than half 
nn hour- that the boys show an astounding keenness in all work and a 
wonderful power of concentration due to the narration of a passage after 
onlv one reading: that there is continual variety and so the boys do not 
p-et tired • that there is no revision : that the interest and concentration 
lained by what I may call our chief subjects, are also brought to bear 
upon what I may call the Common Entrance subjects. Languages and 
Mathematics, and consequently much less time is required for these than 
one would have imagined. There is no real evening preparation, by 
which I mean preparation of some lesson to be heard the next day in 
school hours, but in my school boys of the two upper forms had this time 
for extra lessons in any Common Entrance or scholarship subject that 
needed special attention. This evening work was mostly written work 
done by the boys without help but corrected immediately or out of school. 
I have been asked by some people : ‘ How will these boys be able to 
take to a couple of hours’ preparation at their public school, if they have 
done none at their preparatory schools?’ The answer is that our boys 
spend a very large portion of their school hours doing work for them- 
selves without any assistance, and that they are thus more than qualified 
to deal with a couple of hours’ preparation, and also that their evening 
work is very much in the nature of preparation except that it is not 
allowed to upset the next day’s lessons. A great deal of time is wasted 
in many schools over the so-called preparation of a lesson to be heard 
next morning. Let me take as an example an English History prepara- 
tion. A boy may be given a chapter of history of five or six pages, and 
half an hour to deal with it. His plan is to go over it several times until 
he thinks he knows it, or he may not bother about it at all, and trust 
to his good fortune on the morrow. When the time comes for the lesson 
on the next day, the rnaster may question his class orally to find out 
w ether they know their preparation, or ask them to write answers to 
Ki which can easily be marked in class. This takes con- 

si erable time in which the boys’ interest is mainly centred on what 
^ acquire, or how they can avoid notice for having 

neg ecte t eir prep. In the time left the master will teach the boys a 
llctr A particular piece of history, and the boys may or may not 

u. . s opposed to this 1 would describe a history lesson of half an 
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hour, with no preparation beforehand. After a short summary of the 
previous lesson a chapter of history is read aloud round the form or 
perhaps silently, and then one boy is called on to tell what he has read. 
He does this to the best of his ability ; the others are listening eagerly 
and are longing to fill in anything the boy has left out, and this they are 
allowed to do when the boy has finished narrating ; it is sheer joy to the 
teacher to see the keenness. If there is a particular point or any special 
date which the teacher wants to emphasise, he does this after the boys 
have dealt with their lesson first of all themselves, but he is very sparing 
of his remarks. They get their knowledge for themselves from their 
books. Sometimes the boys write part of their narration. This can be 
done during evening work and corrected. Notice there are no marks 
given in these lessons, nor in any other P.U.S. subject throughout the 
term. Marks seem to be a necessity in most schools in order to get the 
boys to work, but they work for the marks and not for knowledge. There 
is no need for marks with the P.N.E.U. method as the interest is aroused 
without them. At the end of each term an examination is sent out by 
the Director of the Parents’ Union School. The astonishing way in 
which boys of all forms pour out their knowledge can only be believed by 
those who have seen it. The P.U.S. return exam, papers with remarks 
on each subject. 

Another mistaken notion is ‘ that P.N.E.U. is only meant for girls, 
or for small boys up to the age of nine or ten, but after that age it is 
too soft : that boys need a real preparatory school to put some manhood 
into them in order to prepare them for the hard life of their public school.’ 
I am unable to understand how a well-balanced mind, filled with real 


vigorous life and joy in knowledge, can do otherwise than produce 
manliness. A boy who grows up with a love for knowledge, for pictures, 
poetry or music may be less savage than he was before, but need not 
be less manly. Charlotte Mason’s method does not exclude games, 
physical training, boxing, etc. Her method embraces a profoundly deep 
training of body and mind, and does not in the least mean interference 
with the athletic training of a boy. It would surely be very difficult, if 
not impossible, to devise a scheme of education more comprehensive than 
hers. What about beauty in the life of a small schoolboy ? Is he to think 
only in terms of football matches, sweets, motor-cars, cinemas and 
iazz-bands? Is not the life of a child of two years’ old full of beauty and 
wonder? Is he to be starved of this beauty and wonder when he begins 
so-called ‘lessons’? What about the beauty of music, of pictures, ot 
poetry, and the beauty of the earth and the heavens in the life of a 
Lhoolboy? Children love to sing and should not be given trash to sing 
Thev love to hear good music. They love pictures, and should be 
-rad^ually made acquainted with the best. One has only to see the real 
iov of a cffiid of two or three years’ old in wild flowers to realise the 
appeal that the beauty of the earth makes. Is all this love of beauty 
w be starved because a boy is at school? Charlotte Mason s method of 

education includes all these things. Knrkward 

Her method Is often recommended for difficult or so-calW backward 

children, that is when other ^cbemes have failed.^ 

Lt^sr that^u’^ rSer Lme' and soft for normal children. Of course 
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. „ V 1hP traininc of the will, the habit of concentra- 

this notion is all wrong. reasoning powers, the many avenues , 

.i„„, and the deve opme .Ise tWngs are® naturally helpful to a back- 
of interest opened up - p-reater degree helpful to average and 

ward boy, ‘’“f boys obtain a stability of outlook and a balance 

clever boys, f ile ^bey begin specialising 

of mind of extreme P „j.,ools. A boy of slow development will 
rather early at their p method than any other method, but I do 

probably get ™ore f om [ have found that average 

rod clev^boys gain in eve^ry way from the education provided by the 

‘’'The question is sometimes asked: ' What is the best age for a boy 

me quesiiu „„g^ver is: As soon as he is born if 

’"•We" but at any rate, as soon as possible !’ Charlotte Mason’s book, 
Ho^ ELation, deals with the whole of education from infancy until 
dilate of nine. It would be good if an endeavour could be made to 
n an the whole of the educational life of a boy in this niethod in one 
continuous chain, at any rate up to the time a boy reaches his public 

I am myself so convinced that this method acts on the minds of boys 
as a marvellous force for good that I am anxious to see it taken up in 
more and more preparatory schools. There are many difficulties in the 
way, one or two of which I shall point out, but, to my mind, one of the 
best ways of overcoming these difficulties is for parents and Public 
Schools to make a demand for it, and a growing demand will help to 
create the supply. 

As regards the difficulties of starting the method in preparatory 
schools, there is, I feel, at present not very much interest in the matter. 
At a conference of Preparatory School Headmasters, a discussion was 
opened by one member on ‘ Charlotte Mason’s method, its meaning and 
possible application to Preparatory Schools.’ By the way the speaker 
opened this discussion, one could see that he himself had grasped fully 
the main points of her teaching, and that he realised fully the great im- 
portance of it, but the discussion itself revealed little interest in the 
matter. In the short account of the Conference, as given in the Times 
Educational Supplement everything that took place was mentioned except 
this discussion on the P.N.E.U., which was not even referred to ! This 
lack of interest is natural, since each headmaster runs his school in the 
way he feels best and he does not like the idea of any outside interference. 
The majority of preparatory schools are flourishing and are quite success- 
ful in the^ Common Entrance Examination, and in the winning of some 
scholarships in Public Schools. \Vhat need is there then for any altera- 
tion? I do not wish to belittle the work done in preparatory schools. 
Much of it is excellent, but I do feel that in the teaching of English 
subjects, the adoption of a fuller curriculum would be a great gain to 
them, and would not hinder progress in languages and mathematics, 
^ u rat er elp these on, and I know that the astonishing interest and 
joy in ^ oo work, and the power of concentration shown by boys whose 
TViP fff f curriculum would amaze many a headmaster, 

in Jw? outlook is considerable upon the way 

in which boys tackle the difficulties of Latin, French, Greek and 
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Mathematic^ I rnyself found the power of narration of great use in the 
teaching of French and I used it also in the teaching of Latin and Greek 
I he interference with the liberty of the preparatory schoolmaster by the 
1 .U.b. authorities is so small compared with the tremendous progress 
the method ensures, that it need not be considered at all. 

I gather that apparently some headmasters wish to be able to have 
the programmes of work and to make as much or as little use of them 

request is refused, they look upon the 
P.N.E.U. as a sort of secret society possessing a wonderful magic in 
the way of teaching, but giving it only to a few initiated. As this is such 
an important point, I will now quote Miss Mason’s own words on the 
matter from her book. An Essay towards a Philosophy of Education: 

‘ We do not invite Heads of schools to take up work lightly which 
implies a sound knowledge of certain principles and as faithful a practice. 
The easy tolerance which holds smilingly that everything is as good as 
everything else, that one educational doctrine is as good as another, 
that, in fact, a mixture of all such doctrines gives pretty safe results, — 
this sort of complacent attitude produces lukewarm effort and disappoint- 
ing progress. I feel strongly that to attempt to work this method without 
a firm adherence to the few principles laid down, would be not only idle 
but disastrous. “Oh, we could do anything with books like those,’’ 
said a master ; he tried the books and failed conspicuously because he 
ignored the principles. We teachers are really modest and diffident and 
are not prepared to say that we are more capable of handling a subject 
than is a carefully chosen author who writes especially upon that subject. 
“Yes, but,’’ says a young and able teacher, “we know better how to 
reach the minds of children than does the most eloquent author speaking 
through the dull pages of a book.’’ This is a contention of which we 
have finally disposed. We have shown that the mass of knowledge, 
evoking vivid imagination and sound judgment, acquired in a term 
from the proper books^ is many times as great, many times more 
thoroughly visualised by the scholars than had they waited upon the 
words of the most able and effective teacher. It is not that teachers are 
not eminently capable, but because information does not become know- 
ledge unless a child perform the “ act of knowing ’’ without the interven- 
tion of another personality.’ 

Another great difficulty is that of securing competent Assistant 
Masters. Girls’ schools are more forunate, as they can obtain trained 
teachers from the Charlotte Mason College, but in boys schools there 

seems to be an idea that training is unnecessary. If ^nTd 

a training college for P.N.E.U. men teachers where they could 

-h: 

pV^^E.U chHdien are lit.. 

r,lS is' misdirected i, ,s possible tha, 
little prig^s may be produced. ^ 
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I venture to express an opinion that ,t preparatory schools could 
.renuinely apply this method of education in their schools, «« ^ould be 
Sble to present to the Public Schools and any Secondary School boys 
more alert mentally and ready to work, and we should thus make he 
heavy task of these schools easier. Too much has been heard of the 
failure of the Public Schools and not enough about their splendid work, 
but what about the education given by the previous schools who have 
the boys at a most impressionable age. Who knows what wonderful 
powers of good are lost to the world, through the mental starvation of 
children up to the ages of eleven or fourteen. 

To take only one example of what is being done at the Public Schools, 
I would like to mention the very considerable progress in musical educa- 
tion. Would not the careful training of our preparatory schoolboys in 
a proper musical atmosphere make the task of the Public Schools’ Music 
Masters lighter and more productive of good results? Ihe P.U.S. 
curriculum sets one of the great composers for study each term. In my 
school the boys heard some music by the set composer each week, they 
also had class-singing twice a week, and one lesson a week in sight- 
singing and general musical knowledge. 

Finally, the holidays are rather a problem that needs tackling. Some 
boys go back a long way during holidays owing partly to the cessation 
of a regular life and discipline, but chiefly owing to too much feeding of 
the body and too little feeding of the mind. Under our present system of 
boarding school education, parents hand over their boys to the school- 
master for nine months in the year and have them at home for three 
months of the year. They sometimes complain that the holidays are too 
long, and they are glad to get the boys back at school again. Now some 
sort of mental nourishment is necessary during holidays, if boys are not 
to lose some of the results of the term. Our members could do some 
good here. No doubt it would be hard work for the parents, but yet it 
would be worth while. Our method of education offers a comprehensive 
scheme for both term and holiday, a scheme interesting to both children 
P^fents would enjoy reading some of the books their 
children have at school, and thereby forge a link of interest of invaluable 
worth in bringing up their children. They might endeavour to get a 
greater amount of regularity into the holiday life and give some time 

holiday time, or others of their own choice. 

which are being 

learned at school, e.g. music, pictures, and literature generallv and the 
freaS; ?S,„"r°""‘‘e:,° T|'e.influence of mind fpon Jnd b he 

right lines without interruotion nourish his mind on the 

prehensive scheme for narents n h u back. We offer such a com- 
have not made a study of Tba ^ urge all those who 

especially method toTead her books, 

y book. An Essay towards a Philosophy of Education. 
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into some forty puWic schools Progress. My boys passed 

on Chance Mason^phirrlsipht of edSfiJ.^^' 
the most of their Public school education <s ’ make 

were temporarily disconnected as it were hut relations established 

leaving school. Charlotte M^son was ahead The' t\^ 
years have gone by one has seen many of the things she advocated beina 
adopted m the best part of the march of civilisation. 1 ™ morf^nd 
more filled with wonder by that which she has bequeathed to Tankind 
Her work has a spiritual foundation on which it is firmly built, irirnoi' 

S7uller life ’’“'m ''’'''.‘’P'" “ ""brace all tL possibilities of 

a fuller life. No one could call it narrow or cranky. That it needs a 

large vision to follow it is all to the goodi that it can be, and is, played 
about with half-heartedly, ,s no fault of hers. It needs ardent disciries 
and passionate apostles fired with the calm of her faithful vision The 
difficulty of obtaining men teachers devoted to it still remains, and must 
remain till someone, in a position to do so, does something by way of 
a beginning to attract young men to such work. The world is filled with 
dangers, and wars and rumours of wars,’ and more and more is sound 
KNOWLEDGE necessary, leavened by faith in God, and Nature, His 
external handiwork. Charlotte Mason’s work is universal: it will not 
grow out of date, but will move on with the needs of humanity. It has 
been faithfully carried on by many devoted followers, but as we grow old 
in the turmoil of a half-chaotic world, are we not at times filled with a 
fear lest ‘ the harvest should be indeed great, but the labourers few ’ ? 
No doubt the comparatively small development of this work in hoys’ 
schools may have somewhat accentuated this fear in me ; but because of 
my faith in this great work, a faith strengthened by practical experience 
of it, I make this appeal (in the hope that some, gifted with power and 
means, may be interested) that something should be done, as soon as 
possible, to bring about a closer collaboration of men and women for 
the preserving and spreading of this great educational bequest to 
teachers, parents, and children. 


It is generally agreed that after the age of ii or 12, boys should be 
for the most part taught by men, and girls by women. We men, 
striving after this great inheritance, are under a handicap, for there is 
no source of supply of teachers. Each new master, on arrival, has^ to 
learn that his old ways are not acceptable. Sometimes he is very willing 
break into new ways: sometimes he is half-hearted, for habit is^too 
strong for him. Too often, P.N.E.U. means no more than narration. 
Charlotte Mason’s wisdom is a ‘ pearl of great price which many men 
would give all they possess, could they but find it. 


‘ Pray ye then 

The Lord of the Harvest labourers to send 

East, West and North and South, lest this good gram. 

For want of harvesting, rot on the ground : 

Plenteous the harvest, but the labourers few. 

CHARLOTTE M. MASON. 
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THE PARENTS' UNION SCHOOL 

BY THE Chief Examiner 

The following account is intended first to iniroduce the broad theory ; 
then to show it at work ; and in conclusion to emphasise the sigfnificance 
of so personal and humanistic an approach lo education In view of the 
modern danger of losing the individual in the mass. 

PERSON principles 

First in Charlotte Mason's mind, and heart, came insistence upon 
the Person in each child, however young. To her this was sacred, and 
the real self was never to be offended in its integrity. It followed that 
each young person was to be invited and enabled to develop, as a fiower 
unfolds, according to his nature ; yet with such direction as would fit him 
for his work in life. Teachers and parents are indeed strongly urged to 
think about the all-round person in each child, and to comment upon his 
development in school and out. 

Relevance 

This main purpose of education leads to the second great principle — 
that of Relevance. Prices and penalties, together with personal likes 
and dislikes, are all irrelevant to the subject in hand; whether it be the 
study of a plant or picture, or of an episode in history, or of a 
mathematical process, or of a straight bat in cricket. True learning is 
a natural food which the growing child will take op and assimilate and 
never lose. 

Narration 

Never loje— that brings me to the third point, the telling-hack of 
whatever has been studied in class or in the field. Others have stressed 
the importance of a child's personality, and the need for relevance is 
self-evident — despite the wide use still of marks and rewards and punish- 
ments : but the Parents' Union School is unique in its strong insistence 
on the tmrmffon by the child of facts and thoughts just put before him, 
for then they will be never lost; not stored in his memory, but part of 
him. 

This method of assimilation belongs closely to the emphasis that the 
great psychologist. Professor William James, put on doing sofnething 
about a fresh living experience — *if it is only giving up your seat in a 
bus on your way home from a fine concert, ' he said. Or you would 
tell some friend about it eagerly. 

A youngster, John, I once met (on paper) had been deeply moved by 
the death of Harold at Hastings, and he told it back vividly, ending 
upon a sigh with * ... poor man!' He had made that story his own 
in the telling of it back, and it would stay with him for good. ^ 

Or, again, I recall an essay by a girl of seventeen on * Sacrifice in 
which she came to the judgment that the best service to oneself was to 
sacrifice the self. It is an old story, that one must lose oneself to find 
oneself; but Jenny, as she thought about It, did more than repeat ver- 
bally what had been discussed in class or in books ; as she wrote she was 
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Nearly assimilating i. all, making it her own, and she reached /or kerse,/ 

that profound exclusion. Charlotte Mason’s devotion to 

Does not this Imk ^heir real selves, 

person? Both John J grasp of the Earth’s motion, of 

?S itfe '^f a% icture s«n!"^^ ‘"e 

“• d"Tthe child who has quietly attended to them, and assimilated 

them by tetling t'lem back in his own words. 

‘'"“point of procedure which Miss Mason long wanted and which has 
now C adopted was that numerical marks should be abolished. 

We feel it desirable to obviate exatnincition mavks altogether , but 
it is necessary that parents should have some means of judging 
whether their 'children are or are not making satisfactory progress, 
and this information is best given by means of marks which represent, 
not a numerical value, but a remark, such as g^ood , fair , 

"excellent”, etc. , . j i mu i 

‘No class lists in order of merit are published or kept. 1 he marks 

assigned to a scholar for any set of papers show whether he is above 
or t^low the average for his age and form, but have no relative place 
value. But in order that there may be no undue pressure on the part 
of the scholar to obtain marks to the neglect of interest in knowledge, 
the maximum marks are given, not to the best papers, but to papers 
showing quite satisfactory progress for the age and form of the pupil.’ 
These ideas are now embodied in remarks without any figures, 
actually more explicit than the single words she suggested : and the 
examiner sums up the papers as a whole with a general comment at the 
end. 

Things and Books 

Lastly there are Miss Mason’s views on the use of things and books. 
She wanted immediate contact with things themselves, on the one hand, 
with nature, pencil or brush, needle or a tool ; and, on the other hand, 
with the minds of great writers. All these interests are provided for by 
the P.U.S. programme; and there is a special concern about the right 
books, though these have been so difficult to get after the two wars. 

The books she insisted on were those of authors whose knowledge 
an enthusiasm make their truth live, and give them the power to pass 
1 on m anguage clear and impressively interesting. She pleaded that 
we s ou et such master-teachers link the young learner to the subject 
til 1 stand on one side — like good gardeners who 

need Vet df growing, in the conditions they 

and knew tliftT^* f m the right line from such wise men as a Kempis 
amone other*; t°° ' ^nt one form of experience, only one way 

sense^cre^ivelv , and living growth. ‘Things’, in the widest 

for growth no less thanTooVs° “’o needed conditions 

II. PRACTICE 

There is tC"introcl'nef °‘ “'1 ®nhool has various sides. 

the introduction of enquirers, from homes or schools, to the 
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ana nis or ner 


-and one might well add in spirTMofparents'rr^J Wach^Ttre'e^^^^^^^ 
IwITin "he° school."’"'"' " help in the home, and leader- 




As to the bookwork, great pains are taken to carry out Charlotte 
Mason s ideals, despite difficulties. When books go out of print 
(precious ones like the Buckley Science series) new ones have to be found 
ana tested over a period, and adopted or rejected. 


Programmes 

The programmes for the coming term must be worked out with 
the greatest care. The setting of the questions for the six forms illus- 
trates particularly well the organic relationship of the three branches, 
administration, teaching and examining. After each examination the 
Director and members of Headquarters who are concerned review the 
detailed reports of examiners as to the success or failure of a given 
question or book ; and the Chief Examiner sends in a General Report on 
the examination as a whole. There are also some Special Reports on 
schools which have arranged to have them. All this enables the 
programme-setters to adjust questions and books for the next term. 
There is no hackneyed fixed procedure: it is live and flexible all the 
time. 

Finally, the Director and various spiecialists go through all the 
papers as they come in from the examiners. This leads to many letters 
of advice and actual visits to homes and schools which seem to need 
help. 


The Teaching 

It might be said that here in the actual class-work is the most 
important part of the whole — true : but it is the aim all the while not to 
let teachers feel in the least isolated. Headquarters and examiners are 
constantly engaged in helping those who actually meet the children in 
or out of the class-room. 


Bridge-makers 

To the ancient Romans the supreme link between God and man was 
their Pontifex, the bridge-maker. Charlotte Mason strove to make all 
of us bridge-makers between the divinity of true knowledge and of 
human personality and our children’s minds. That is the essentia 
function of teaching. Here, let us say, is the Pythagorean theorem in 
geometry, clear in the teacher’s mind, and he is to get it across to the 
class ; not indeed by any pons asinorum, but by a bridge of intelligent 
interest linking the two sides. Or, in Form I, it couM be just leading 
young John across to the noble pathos of Harold and his defeat. 

How is this bridging to be done? To return to the Mason principles, 
there must be relevance to the subject all the time, with no interposing 

of the teacher’s personality to distract. And the 

there is to be respect for the integrity of each separate P^^°" [ 

class— to that end how much better it would jjc to break from trad 
and put the weak ones, who most need help, m the front seats . 
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, 1, ^1- obt-iinable, and if it is a narrative 

There is to be the be read quietly and told 

subject, such as H>fory or Ute in giving the principle of narration, 
back afterwards as I have des^ b g especially- 

For this Miss Mason ^ distracting and irrelevant motives, 

confidence, quiet Given these conditions the story or 

and the pupil ;s own ac ive r^ No revision is 

description will stay ui the ^ ^ 5 

needed, or ever used mr- . Perhaps some Sixth Form 

it/^stiaTSi^-sTnfrnove, 

"irfsiin^E: pan ol Hene.f fo. ,ood. 

‘Disciplinaries’ subiects it will be asked, the ‘disciplinary’ 

^'‘L'lhev ai^e ialled? Hovi can one apply narration to geometry or 
ones, as the) are ca p Qf course you can t : but the point of 

Te'Sl Srck new n^en.a, experience. 

And if ?he pupil can prove that theorem with a figure on paper or at 
The board, then, as surely as in re-tell.ng a history event, the work is 
assimilated and made his own. 

There are however, many slow by nature to grasp mathematics or 
grammar-wiiat is the teacher to do about them? Keep the work 
%hvant. suited to the child’s power of understanding. Give him a pro- 
gramme easier than that of his Form ; easy enough for the confidence 
to return which Miss Mason wanted, and give him a sense of mastery 
and, no doubt, with it the assurance that this teacher can teach after all ! 
Or iet the French Dictde chosen be easy enough for some to get it all 
right, and none to feel defeated and silly ^ for that is to offend against 
their integrity. 

Counsels of perfection? Yes, to be sure: and that is the way one 
does advance. 

Whole Person 

Lastly, the teacher is going to pass on the child to an examiner: let 
it be the whole child. As he opens the papers let him see first (in the 
Remarks on N.2) a few lines of sympathetic description of the young 
person being introduced to him. This means a little extra trouble, but 
it can be very rewarding to the parent or teacher to have to pause and 
look at all sides of the child — at interests and responsibilities that com- 
pensate, perhaps, for poor bookwork; and to be glad after all that he is 
not the exasperating failure he sometimes seems to be. 

Examining 

So I come to the third branch, that of examining the term’s work 
thn5p”i°vT P-U.S. examiners are on a different footing from 

cerned ordinary public examinations. Such are not con- 

wo?k in hI J' but the written answers before them ; but we 

That vignette Headquarters and the teachers or parents. 

?0ing to influenri^fvy^^'^ ^ with the papers is 

halffheexaminatfon^’V’"-^"’'?!'' ‘Susan was in bed for 
weakness in her -work- fold— the comment on her will not stress the 

m her work, but rather commend her good effort. Or, it is 
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reported that George Davies has made a fine Form-prefect, or he has a 
good piece of garden of his own — is he to be disheartened by a too 
cx3.cting’ comiTicnt on his weak bookwork? There might rather be 
something to help him, quite simple, such as ‘George Davies is evi- 
dently stronger out of school than in’ — that way he keeps his integrity, 
and gets his right value as a whole person. 

Yet these examples are but a meagre way to express what the 
parent’s or teacher’s introduction of a child can mean to an examiner. 
It begins to have the flavour of a momentary personal interview; the 
writer of the papers on his desk comes alive. 

The Questions Set 

Then there is also the guidance which examiners can give to the 
setters of the questions at Headquarters, to which I have already 
referred. For example, the mere repetition of ‘Fair’ or ‘Poor’ 
throughout a Form’s work on some question is itself an indication that 
either the book, or the question set, or the teacher has failed. 

There are, too, those Special Reports on whole schools which pass 
through Headquarters and afford further guidance as to how the work 
is going. 

Not Against the Book 

We do not estimate the papers sent in against the book, as in so 
many other examinations; but against the work of many hundreds of 
children doing the same programme. Vox populi, vox dei — one might 
say. If the majority of children fail on a given question, that is final — 
it was too hard, or the book was poor, or poorly used. Failure is so 
rare : not to get the point at least, even if meagrely told sometimes, is 
to fall below the P.U.S. threshold; and if many do, something is wrong. 


One hundred per cent 

Also, following Charlotte Mason’s principle again, the examiners 
are not shv of giving full marks, i.e- ‘Excellent’. Others, too, have 
endorsed her point: the distinguished Headmaster, Sir Cyril Norwood, 
once told the Assistant Masters’ Association: 

‘I want to see a school examination so constructed that our good 
boys and girls will regularly get 100 per cent, on all the papers . . . 1 

want to see a pass standard of something like 70 per cent . . . so a 

our pupils can get the sense that they are learning 
ing to do something and proving it, and not have the feeling that t y 
are brought up against an almost insuperable barrier because they 
have to do papers which are set by the examiners purely for testing the 

abler candidates.’ ^ ^ 

And again an enlightened report on the old School Certificate 

Examination said : u .^^on^arrl 

■The adoption of this principle of 

the clever ones. (H.ivi.s.w , yj , u / 

Every child — would those, 

D IT c tnn p-pnerous. take fresh heart trom tnose y 
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Some are worried ^ w^ 'S a cho^ce^of 

examination, Miss Mason and other advanced 

ZtutnisSZS have us look for the food in the weaker ones and 

encourage them p g „ell at the 

It IS m *act tou ^ training- for the Common Entrance Exami- 

preparatory j Certificate Examination some necessary modi- 

SSn ofothfordta” P-rtanrme is provided by Headquarters, for 
Form V particularly. 

^^"xi^n^^aeain examiners here are not bound by the exigencies of 
competition-no prize or job hangs upon the precision of their valumg 
Hence there is a flexibility and absence of strain in their task which 
leads to a far truer estimate of the living person being judged than the 
more rigid way could ever afford. This appears in the practice we have 
developed of extending those simple words, Good , Fair , roor , etc. 
A public examiner who gives 70 per cent, for some paper may have 
reached that figure by combining, say, 30 for accuracy, 25 for detail, 15 
for style. In such a case we should stop at the words which the 70 per 
cent, represents, and say, perhaps— ‘A full and careful report ; English 
rather weak’, without any figure at all. 

Examiner at Work 

Shall I give a little account of the actual examining? Some uneasy 
teacher might protest that when an examiner sits down to a thousand 
sets of papers, his judgment of relative values (on which the Mason 
method especially rests) may be growing sound after the first hundred 
or so, indeed; but what of the early ones? Such a difficulty could 
assuredly apply to a new examiner beginning this kind of valuing, yet 
it would be mitigated much by guidance from an experienced trainer — 
and, of course, it happens in public examinations, too, errors being 
adjusted by a Board ; as they are here by supervision from Headquarters 

Presently, though, the memory of previous sessions, and the constant 
stream of late-comers from abroad, serve to keep the standards of 
valuing continuous and flexibly relative. Nevertheless it remains true 
t at judgment does actually grow more assured as the first hundred 
wears on ; and possibly to review that hundred at a later stage might a 
little modify some of the valuation. But against this has to be set the 
pom 1 at in any such revision something of the fresh sweep, the sub- 
mg or values, would be lost. The experienced examiner 
anv mind set at ease on this score by finding that to take 

first ivnr?rt random and re-value it, without looking at the 

betwee? the two ma^kfngs.^''^"^ ^ correspondence 

papers befori^nn^^+vf in the swift but unhurried survey of the 
and laboured estimatL faMof Precision, which more meticulous 

of precision Irufi! achieve. Moreover it is a different kind 

cautiously keep well bew'^rh"^^ of most examiners elsewhere that they 
better than the best so far 

• Charlotte Mason urged us not to press for 
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such intense competition: ‘Excellent’ means the paper is good and the 
work done as it should be, not necessarily the best or a book-perfect 
one. Por instance, 1 have often given ‘Excellent’ for a French paper 
from Form II which has a word or two wrongly spelt: for one knows 
that spelling is a reasonable difficulty at that age, and the child doubt- 
less speaks the language better than he writes it. He has done well 
and if another comes along word-perfect he too will get ‘Excellent’. 

May I, to reinforce that point, stress once more that the P.U.S. 
examiners do not evaluate against the book, but against the standard 
set by very many children doing the same work under varying condi- 
tions? One might add that this standard would probably be found 
statistically at 75 per cent., or even more, for these two reasons: firstly, 
the children are, as I say, not being estimated against a book perfection 
— and secondly, because of the characteristic atmosphere in the reading 
and telling-back of confidence, and of attention undistracted by 
irrelevant mark-chasing, or personal likes and dislikes, hopes and fears, 
and the rest. There is a warm feeling in the class but not of that sort ; 
it is the eagerness that belongs to a well-told story, or to the mastery of 
some point of syntax or of science. 


CONCLUSION 

My own concluding thought is of the quality offered here. Com- 
petitive examinations beset us more and more today, and tend to sub- 
merge in a kind of mass-education those personal values that Miss 
Mason so earnestly wanted. The book must be of the best, she said: 
and then it must be assimilated by each child in conditions of confi- 
dence and quiet attention as it is read and told back. That is true 
relevance both to the subject and to the young person taking it ; there 
is a danger that this may be lost in an excess of competition. 

I wish those who suspect that the way of live interest is but the easy 
way in education could see the Sixth Form essays from one of our larger 
schools. I have lately reported on sixty or seventy from one school 
(most of the fourteen girls offering five essays each), and almost every 
one showed the personality of the writer, her real self, together with the 
hard work put in and power of expressing it despite their varying 
ability. Other schools outside our field could show similar strength in 
their Sixth Form work, and more scholarships no doubt — the pupils 
have usually been selected and trained to that end. But here, in these 
essays I reviewed, you have a natural flowering of a plant grown 
wholesomely right up from its roots m Form I. Modern pressure does 
indeed require some special attention m our Form V for the Gy-F- • 
but in this Sixth Form work we are back in the natural serenity and 
happiness of self-fulfilment, which belong to Charlotte Mason s ideals. 

Given the courage to face dull work faithfully, and so to stiffen the 
warm eagerness of narration, then the w^ole personahty of each c ^1 
will find itself and the range of his ability be fully “P; ^ J ^^e 

will be achieved which can redeem our 

danger of mediocrity ; and save the individual from that suomergence 
the mass which threatens today. 
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CONFIDENCES OF AN EXAMINER 

by G.H.A.S. 

ovnrpcs our reactions to a child’s efforts at 
We P.U.S. examiners - p listed on the report form N.i 

expression in a emarks’. Sometimes it will be observed 

under the title of more. For example the remark 

that we allow oursehe statement that the work is ‘clear but 

S'.’ Tron^thi°s iOs hoped that the ettaminee will make the correct 


• .u ^ RcH hP written more in the same vein he would have 

fuaXTfor the comment ‘Very Good’ or ‘Excellent’. Each examiner 
ttnt to assemble and use an assortment of these secondary comments; 
hfaim of them is not greater accuracy in assessment, which is not part 
S the P U.S. scheme of things at all, but at greater co-operation 
between examiner, teacher and pupil, which is very much part of our 

^ These secondary comments are themselves brief, and this article is 
written in an attempt to explain and expand their implications. 

Very often the comments are negative in form, as criticism so often 
must be, but in every case they imply a constructive and positive 
5 Up'g*^ 5 tjQn, They are meant to indicate the lack of some important 
quality in the child’s work. If, therefore, we can establish what these 
qualities are, then we shall at all events see the end of the road, how- 
ever much, through the weakness of our children’s mortal nature, they 
may still deviate on the way. 

Careful analysis, guided by the Charlotte Mason philosophy, reveals 
five such qualities. They are, relevance, accuracy, integration, sig- 
nificance and economy. These five names may suggest rather a formid- 
able standard, but we shall see that the things they stand for are really 
quite simple. The order is, as a whole, unimportant. They are set out 
in this particular order, l^cause their first letters thus give us the 
ninemonic R.'\ISE, and surely no one will mind the examiner having 
his fun ! 

But our first consideration must always be RELEVANCE, no matter 
what comes sfter. And this in P.U.S. work has a special meaning. In 
any examination it is obviously silly to tell the examiner what he does 
not want to know, and has not asked for. But there is more to it than 
Ina' ""plies not only knowledge, but judgment. The mind, 

« 5 f>rviop f m °"ly> is involved. To be relevant is to be in the 

is that a moral as well as a mental element 

IS engaged m this business of education. 

whitel enshrrnVfiS^^^'"^" ‘candidate’ {candidus = 

To mav su^ 'I’." white-robed aspirants foJ office, and 

honest work invnl ^ P^^eparation, the purification, the discipline, the 
test not of our mJmories°'buro7^''^^^'^l^‘ examination is a 

pro^m. We are no, reporters bm^S. ™’' ' 

not really. ^A^cMd^ort^^^^^ - 1 ^ younger children, but it is 

ree will pass judgment in the face of an adult. 
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Mother says: ‘John,^ 1 said “No”.’ and back will come the response: 
But, 1 said Yes ! It would be wrong, usually, to let John get awav 
with it, but the fact remains that John in his babyhood, contra munduni 
IS asserting an opinion, making a judgment, emerging into true 
humanhood. ° 

This element of judgment is always present in P.U.S. examinations. 
The P.U.S. child is not to be catechised or asked questions. He is not to 
be given an outline answer. He is to put in what he likes, and leave 
out what he likes, and stop when he likes. It is John or Mary that the 
examiner wants to meet, not their parents or teachers. As in teaching 
Charlotte Mason insisted that the teacher should stand aside, so also 
in examination the child should be left free. Only so can this important 
test of relevance be applied. 

Even the little ones? Yes, especially the little ones. They indeed 
rarely fail in relevance. They are the typical ‘pure in heart,’ the single- 
minded. They see the thing in the round, and react whole-heartedly to 
the situation, from the first, ‘Well,’ to the triumphant, ‘and that’s the 
end.’ 

With older children their very eagerness is sometimes their undoing, 
and so the disappointing comment comes, ‘Read the question,’ or ‘Keep 
to the point.’ And whereas the little ones are expected to give the whole 
story, the older ones have to learn more and more to select and arrange, 
and so, with them, relevance implies a deliberate and conscious choice. 
Supposing, in Geography, a map of the north-eastern states of the 
U.S.A. is asked for and a child draws a map of the whole of North 
America, the effort will be rejected, not because it is wrong — it may be 
a very good map — but it is not relevant, ‘not as set’ as we say. There 
has been a failure of attention or care. The judge has tried the wrong 
case. In narration subjects the position is often more complicated, but 
in every case the test of relevance will apply, and in time, a similar 
privilege of choice will be exercised in the form of expression. To find 
the mot juste will become as much an exercise in relevance as the choice 
of subject-matter from Form IV onward. 

The test of relevance shows our examinations as involving the exer- 
cise of this wonderful and subtle power of choice, and makes them much 
more important than memory tests. 

Next on our list is ACCUR.4CY. We have seen that a statement 
may be accurate but irrelevant. If a man wants to go to a Post Omce, 
it is of no use to direct him to a railway station. But it is still possible 
to direct him wrongly to the Post Office. In other words, a statement 
mav be relevant, but inaccurate. This sort of thing m examinations 
produces a crop of such comments as ‘muddled,’ ‘astray, not sure. 

When the P.U.S. method has established itself, inaccuracy is ex^p- 
tional, though sometimes it will afflict a whole form like a p ague. e 
following instance is exceptional, both in the school concerned and in 
our work as a whole. A g\rl in Form IIIB expressed oP.mon tha 
the Ballot Act was 'rather silly because it was done in 
a little while they were discovered.' This can only 
because it misses the whole point of the Act. althoug & 

detail of secrecy is remembered. 
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effort to make bricks without straw, 
Sometimes, in statements, and, by chance, enrich the 

a child will make the lue examiner’s point of view 

world with ‘ 

these, although d'jejtin^. ^ e P significant that in over 

register only as a de|ct m a ; bowlers have 

we"t e'„"li™«d“ an orcheftra ought, perhaps, no, to be 

entirely forgotten ! pointed out that the P.U.S. examiner’s 

Under this heading it more. To grasp a 

comments do not .'*3,Lnt"than meticulous accuracy in detail. Con- 
principle IS more answer. In Grammar, for 

versely a sing e s ip that the real nature of the 

ruS -pre&a e principle is not understood and therefore will appear 
LSriittle credit for some right (and lucky) gueyes 

The third .-lity, t^a^lt^ely .^^^01^0^ 

bllsTknowkdgrstald be seen to be parts of wholes. A surgeon 
learns bv dissecdon, but his knowledge is of use only to whole bodies, 
living men and women. So in school we learn by subjects, by lessons, 
n bifs and pieces, but these should be fitted in, first to their own con- 
text and then later on to the whole human scene as far as we are able 
to comprehend it. Our comprehension will be less than that, say, of a 
Wells or Toynbee, but there is no comprehension at all until our bits ot 
knowledge have a time and place, a context assigned to them. 

Even the youngest can be encouraged to say when and where things 
happen, and later on people and events should always be related to their 
environment. This principle will be readily accepted in historical sub- 
jects, and it is clearly the object of Century Books. other 

subjects too, literature, music appreciation, picture study, it is important 
for the child to see where a life or work belongs. 

This integration is especially important in P.U.S. teaching, in which 
the individual child’s personality is valued so highly. The very essence 
of ‘narration’ is that the subject should be absorbed and integrated in 
the child’s own mind, that it should become part of the child’s life. And 
this examiner at all events, feels that more could be done to relate the 
past to the present. To give an example — how rarely does one find that 
in discussing church problems of the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries 
the child is aware that he is talking of his own church, the one he goes 
to on Sundays. And again, municipal and parliamentary events are 
often discussed as things utterly remote from ordinarv life. So let them 
ask not only ‘How?’ but again and again, ‘When?’, ‘Where?’, and 
later on Why?’, because the tidier their knowledge is, the more readily 
IS it available, and the more does it become knowledge rather than 
information. 

And then we have SIGNIFICANCE. A statement, or a story, may 
be relevant, accurate and in context, and yet not worth spending time 
and trouble on. It is always so much easier to remember the gossipy 
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oddments used as illustrations, than the facts they illustrate Some 

wi:!? rTup:r«ciLr a”’‘ai“"r 

of all must still draw the eaaSr'^'sid^TThe :tlsrcSe„t“t"d 
tell him an ancmnt tale, and the examiner rvill always nrS he i, 
hearing it for the first time, and accept the child’s assumptfon of hU 
complete ignorance, if not stupidity. ’I’ll draw a picture so that they'l 
understand. But as we grow up we will come to realise thars o%s 
hke e^P'-essions may become ’cliches’, their juice and goXss 

rod Insignirant -“"^hand 

Such mistakes may be called mistakes in perspective or mistakes of 
focus. But all photographers will know our efforts may be ‘insignificant’ 
in other ways. We cannot expect a good picture if our negative is too 
thin and indistinct through errors of exposure. In case of younger 
children the weakness is often in the writing, which corresponds to the 
printing process of the photographer. The picture is there, but it is so 
hard to get on to the paper, and the comment may be, ‘Good, but short’, 
or ‘Good so far’. This weakness should have been overcome by the time 
the child reaches Form 1 1 A, and thereafter short narrations are described 
as ‘thin’ or ‘meagre’ or ‘sketchy’. The image is just not there, and we 
must conclude, never has been there, because things that really become 
part of our minds, and significant to them, are not forgotten. Miss 
Mason insisted on thi.s element of the permanence of the impressions 
made by ideas on the child’s mind. But these impressions are only per- 
manent if the child accepts them as significant, not on anyone else’s 
authority, by virtue of their own truth, interest and relevance. P.U.S. 
lessons are carefully graduated according to the child’s age, and there- 
fore the examiner concludes that if the picture is not received, there has 
been a failure in the ‘exposure’, the significant rays of light have some- 
how been interrupted in their passage from mind to mind. 

And here it may be remarked that these ‘interruptions’ are not the 
less undesirable, when they are deliberate and well-meant. Sometimes, 
in an attempt to help, the teacher will embroider the text with imaginary 
detail. This frequently occurs in Bible Lessons, and is most undesirable. 
Here, of all places, the text must take care of itself, lest its own mag- 
nificent artistry should be spoilt. The comment ‘Keep to the text 
explains itself, but it should be realised that a very important principle 
is at stake when it appears. 

Lastlv ECONOMY. This, like significance, becomes more and 
more important from Form IV onward. Often in Form IV when writing 
is fluent the child becomes a spendthrift of time, words and ideas -Mter 
havinp- been encouraged for years to ‘write fully and te a , e now 
may have the shock of reading the comment too long against an ea,,er 
effort, or U may be that having given too miich time to ^ 

the expense of another, the comment is ill-balanced . Well, we s 
none of us be heard for our much speaking, and most of us haw to lear 
to practise economy sooner or later in many departmen s o i * 
of the value of writing verse is that it teaches 

and self-control. Few of us would present ourselves for an interview 
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.1 J Vpt that is sometimes what happens to 

a physically d‘shfve led s at ^ J 

our written work, thou^, p ^ time is limited it is im- 

“llrha;^ve^earr».ri. .o .ha best advantage. And ren.entber 

that the examiner’s time is ^ qualities we have been con- 

In conclusion we "^^y remark that ourselves, 

sidering are valid, not on y 1 P themselves to be true to 

We parents and teachers ^^^t to fit them to take their 

the best that we ^ relevant to their environment. We want 

useful place in the world, t women with trained and accurate 

them to be true and honest ^^^rdebt to God and man, to find 

„i„ds. We ’rSeffn the^us societies a^d com- 

their vocation in life, . , * want them to feel, not lost in the 

munities to which ^ ^y contribution of the utmost importance and 

SSrcr'^n-d 't'';r:Thm'srconlo, a„d dlsdplL, pe.so„a, 
rcotiomy, are essential to their full and usefu development. 

w \h.11 not he surprised at this mental-moral conjunction. Our 
J % ‘Sucation It is an essential P.U.S. principle that 

S^mii^d is an instrument of the self, and develops step by step with 
he whole development of man. If it does not do so there is dange 
To-day we are appalled by the possibilities that confront us when man s 
scientific achievement outstrips his moral development. It is to Miss 
Mason’s eternal credit that she made the essential connection between 
the two quite clear to educationalists long ago. 
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NOTES ON EXAMINATIONS IN THE P.U.S.* 

by The Director 

At recent conferences the P.U.S. has been considered in a variety of 
ways planned to provoke general discussion from ‘ both sides of the 
counter , so we thought that this time we would change the an^-le of 

iflea of some of the work as we tackle it in 
the P.U.S. Room at Low Nook in Ambleside, with particular reference 
to programmes and examinations, so I am going to tell you about some 
of the thoughts which are in our minds and some of the wavs in which 
we prepare the examinations. 

In the setting of the questions, each of us undertakes some part of 
this work and each of us submits our first efforts to the closest possible 
scrutiny of at least one other member of the staff. We find ‘ correcting 
each others’ exercises ’ a pastime which can be most provocative and 
even entertaining. 

Each form and each subject has a different character and a sense of 
progress up the school must be as inherent in the questions as in the 
material set for study. To illustrate this let me refer to one specific ex- 
amination. I have chosen Number 183, Summer 1952. 

Form Jb. ‘ Tell one Bible story you have heard this term from the Old 
Testament.’ This will be dictated to a' friendly grown-up and asks only 
for two things — the child’s own choice of a story and the words in which 
to tell it. 

Form 7a. ‘ Tell the story of (o) the first Ascension Day, or (h) the 
lame man at the Gate Beautiful.’ Here the advance is in asking for a 
specific story and, in Upper I a, where the children’s fluency begins to 
im.pose a severe strain on the amanuensis, in expecting one or two 
answers to be self-written and therefore, of necessity, very considerably 
condensed. 

Form 77b. These questions differ very little in character from those 
of Upper Ia, but the children are expected to write all, or nearly all, the 
answers for themselves, therefore unconsciously their fluency is disci- 
plined and careful economy of words is practised. It is imposing too 
severe a handicap to require ink-writing (except of course or practice in 
writing lessons, etc.) at this stage, and the examiners cannot rnake 
proper allowances for this handicap. It is quite o ^ ‘ ‘ J 

hardly any exceptions, that a Ila pupil who sends in ink-written ex- 

aminations would have done better in pencil. 

Form //a Ink writing is compulsory and good, simple punctuation 
is eLen”al A few questilns are set which ,'rLw 

fore covers the term s general readi g. 

-From a paper read at C.M.C..4. Conference. .Ambleside. .April. :054- 
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.ctinns are rarely included, but {see Programme) 
purely imaginative ^ ^ opportunities for original writing; 

History as a scientific study. 

„1. He. ve., ^ 

tion — for instance Descri , i-)„gcribe carefully either (a) distilled 

Chester Pageant of the Deluge or Descrd^ ca 

water and how It obtain^ ?o„l ^opportun^^^^ is given for original com- 
graphing is looked or in ritizenship demands some definite ethical 

position (including ' about Pompey which shows his am- 

“^shaTr'L^frl^fe? „.y earVa..emp.s ,o do some 
oSon seltino under Miss Kitching's guidance when after several 
hours of careful reading and planning, I took a set of Citizenship ques- 
tions to her only to be told, • My dear, those are history questions, not 


citizenship!’ 

Form IV. Once again, as in Ia, fluency is in danger of becoming a 
runaway steed, therefore the questions must be framed to control it 
(though usually at least one opportunity is given for a straightforward 
narrative), so 'we ask, ‘Outline the development of government in our 
eountry since 1689 ’, or ‘ Write short accounts or definitions and give 
examples of (a) dicotyledons, (fe) Caryophyllaceae, (c) floral diagram’, and 
occasionally for elementary' instances of comparison and analogy. A Form 
IV set of papers presents the examiners with greater bulk than any other 
and should show evidence of a very full mind, learning to select what is 
relevant to the question and therefore not likely to be too much troubled 
in Form V where strict self-discipline is required as a preparation for 
the General Certificate. Precis is expected, of course, and essay form, 
and one eye on the clock — because the subjects are too big to deal with at 
full length in the time available, therefore style must be pruned, format 
studied and the question valued with a realisation of the exact meaning 
of its wording, for example, ‘ Consider some Utopian ideals in the light 
of modern ways ’, was a question where, alas, too many enthusiasts de- 
voted all but the last sentence to the first half of the question ! 


Form VI. How I wish many more of you were familiar with the real 
thrill of this near-adult work, sometimes part of the preparation for 
Advanced G.C.E. and sometimes purely an adventure in personal study. 

Form VI examinations and read the forewords, 
^-Tu have noticed that here we no longer have ‘questions’ but titles — 
1 he Wise Man of Ecdesiaste.? and Wisdom' or ‘Man and His Reason’ 
wpath'ff °° * ave enjoyed’ or ‘Some rogues of fiction’ or ‘Some 
nun 1 I happens that a Form VI 

fn rtircase Z , ^ "object not set on the programme ; 

proner nobre k u" ^ title provided 

fsTbe rlTi .this work is highly individual Ld if it 

something suitable for a^girrwho^^^^^^ ^ 

one wbo Has been neadi^g a paHlS^^^d ^rnT.^nV^rus:’ st 
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narration subjects. I have done this deliheratpl °° *^^ten loosely called 
mathematics, languages etc are tests in thp ^ ^^^ase the more formal 

and differ ve y 

work exemplifies Miss Mason's principle that an lamination ones, bn 

should ask. How much do you know about ?’. In answering such 

a question, the difference between the more and less able pupiUies in 
quantity of content rather than in the ratio of right and wrong in a s« 
of unrelated queries requiring short factual replies. ^ n a set 

There is a very great deal more of interest in this part of our work 
I will only bring forward one more aspect of our subject — special meml 
bers- about which only a limited, though steadily increasing number 
of our school teachers know. Special membership is an arrangement 
made through a school by which a pupil is entitled to send in examina- 
tions each Christmas and summer, receive a personal report on them, 
and, in addition, be supplied with a copy of programmes and examina- 
tions (for the interest of parents and pupil, who will find them full of 
suggestions for good leisure reading and occupations). This report 
differs from that of the usual specimen paper report on an independent 
school or class in that it applies only to that one pupil (as for a home 
schoolroom pupil), whereas the other is compiled and perhaps commented 
on as an average specimen of the class and of the result of the work of 
both pupil and teacher. When a school consists entirely or largely of 
special member pupils, a general report of the work is available on 
payment of a fee : this supplements the personal reports and is intended 
as a guide to the principal and staff and as a basis for discussion {not 
as in any sense a disciplinary measure !). In it strengths and weaknesses 
are pointed out and continuity of commentary is maintained from one 
year to another. To give you some idea of the character of such a docu- 
ment I am going to quote from one issued at Christmas, hoping that 
the school to which it refers will forgive me as I am quoting it quite 
anonymously. 

‘ The examination was taken by 91 out of the 93 children in the school. 
The papers were, as usual, assembled and presented excellently. The 
teachers’ comments were careful and rev'ealing, especially with regard 
to the children’s character, and in the life of the school. 

‘ The amount of work covered by the middle forms in the course of the 
term is very wide, though outside activities, walks, rides and games are 

evidently not neglected. . . 

‘ Liveliness and vivacity appear in the narrations together with a 
quite high standard of ability. Most children appear to have the urge to 
express themselves in words. In the examination we are concerne wi i 
what they express and how they express it. 

‘And here the P.U.S. standards are quite clear. The ^^''^^tive in- 
fluence both over ideas and their expression is to be 
masters of thought and expression in the language. The ch^ildre 
have ,0 be bro,|ht into close contact with the highest standards of litera- 
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“:;il bVSVirspcnh *0' is y,.a> 

“rnafive, often serve on y to n=,se rh.s o„.a. 

J'he comment “ keep to the text 


IS meant to emphasise this point. 

e commem -ch ... ;; ;; ® „„ke this clear. 1 children s 

‘ Perhaps an illustration ;«f ^elp by the tradition of the 

hPhaviour and manners will be rally and unconsciously, from 

^hool Their code will be absorbed, n ) ^ potent 

:tTthev around theiu . The ^ of^^_ 

influence in this respect. So with the , surmunded. 

The child’s mind will live ^ j^jg point as the teachers will know. 
Miss Mason was •-‘’^st einphatic on t ^p^^ ,„,p„ 

What the examiner ^ ^lut as regards form as well. 1 he great 

tant, not only as regards content bu J ^^,.d economy, 

minds teach us not only ,,.,,at is important or no im- 

assessment of values, „f speech, integrity, indeed all the 

portant, humility of in which the mental tends to blend 

virtues of that region of man s being 

and merge into the ^al-,, . p^g ^^uch more than a slavish adherence 
‘ So “ keep to the text ’^P‘-^ , matter. What does matter is 

to ipsissima rerbu- The disciplined mind may be shared by 

that the mental .activity o. P ^ examiner is looking for this 

us and in time made our own. mastered and more and more as 

as soon as the technique ° § p ^ -g essential point of 

the child progresses from Form to borm. 

P.U.S. teaching^ ^ ^ the 

I hope I have been able to snow y 
P.U.S. examination brings into focus the tern 

ind ouite a lot about its value to you as teachers, but, in case the idea 
is fresh to you, I would like to close with the suggestion that there is 
Tet further use to which the questions may be put name y, 
for framing subjects for reports and essays to be f^t during the term. 
M’hen I was teaching 1 used to find them an invaluable guide for this 
purpose, but not until 1 came to work on them from the issuing end, 
did I quite realise why. Now in them 1 see plainly a pattern of progress 

a manner of approach and a demand appropriate to each age and 

subject, which is as necessary a characteristic of successful w'ritten work 
in exercise books as it is in examination papers, if we are to maintain 
our tradition that proper education eliminates exaggerated preparation 
for public examinations, that they really can be taken ‘ in the stride 
of each suitable pupil, and that they need not be a hindrance to education 
in its fullest sense, but rather an lntep*ral nart of it. nrovldinp* a sense 


^ ^ ^ — • '' 1 — I — 1 — - — ''j — — * - ^ ^ ” * — — 

in its fullest sense, but rather an integral part of it, providing a sense 
of achievement and a measure for growth. It is, as Charlotte Mason 
so simply states, ‘ our part to see that every child knows and can tell, 
whether by way of oral narrative or written essay ’, and this applies far 
beyond the limits of termly examination and indeed of the schoolroom 
"itself. 
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